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MADAME DULCKEN’S SOIREES MUSICALES. 


Madame Dulcken gave the first of a second series of soirées, 
on Wednesday evening week, when a fashionable auditory 
assembled to hear the following programme :— 


FIRST PART. 

Quintvor (in D), two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello, Messrs. Willy, Goffrie, Loder, Hill, 
and Lucas.......+. 

Arm, “O Le hostia,” "Miss ‘hon ea 

Quintuor (in E flat minor), pianoforte, violin, 
viola, violoncello, and contra-basso, Madame 
Dulcken, Messrs. Goffrie, Hill, Lucas, and 
Howell ...... 

Duet, “I would ‘that 1 mi ‘ee, The ‘on 
Williams. . . 

Sonata (in D minor), sinned Mad. Duicken 


SECOND PART. 
Concerto (in C minor), piano-forte, Madame 
Dulcken, with orchestra ......0.++ 
Duet, “ La pid pura,” The Misses Williams .. 
Sone or THE Quait, Miss Rainforth, Oboe, Mr. 
Grattan Cooke ..ccsccccccccvccccccscsee 
Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. 


Mozart. 
CHERUBINI. 


Homme. 


MENDELSSOEN. 
WEBER. 


BEETHOVEN. 
GaBvussI. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Mozart’s quintet was beautifully rendered. Miss Flower 
sang the pleasing air of Cherubini simply and impressively. 
Hummel’s quintet, is one of his best chamber compositions. 
The scherzo is delicious, and the whole work, both in fancy 
and musicianship, far superior to the over-rated septuor in D 
minor, often erroneously cited as Hummel’s chef deuvre. 
Madame Dulcken played superbly, and was well seconded by 
her co-operators, Goffrie, Hill, Lucas, and Howell. The new 
duet of Mendelssohn (from six chamber duos, just published 
by J. J. Ewer and Co.) is delicious ; it was charmingly sung 
by the Misses Williams. The sonata, in D minor, is one of 
the weakest of Weber’s pianoforte writings, though, like all he 
produced, it evinces points of genius’ that are unmistakeable. 
We do not like any movement entirely. The subject of the first 
allegro, in D minor, is wild and striking, but the second phrase 
is tediously sentimental. The andante, in B flat, is a pretty 
air, with variations. The finale opens well, and has many 
fine passages. The second motivo is lovely; but the episode out 
of which the coda springs is common and insipid, and the whole 
movement has a patchy and unconnected effect. The A flat 





sonata, op. 89, by the same composer, is worth a dozen of such 
things. The magnificent concerto of Beethoven was quite a 
treat. The orchestra was admirable, and not a whit too noisy 
for the rooms. The subject of the rondo is the same as that 
adopted by Mozart in his quintet (sometimes called notturno) 
in C minor—but after the subject all resemblance between the 
two masters drops—which is an answer to the melody-mongers 
who maintain subject to be everything, even in instrumental 
composition. Madame Dulcken played admirably—and judi- 
ciously introduced in the first movement a masterly cadenza 
by Moscheles. Gabussi’s duet is a trifle of no kind of preten- 
sion ; the Misses Williams sang it quietly and well. Beetho- 
ven’s “ Song of the quail,” was interpreted by the clever Miss 
Rainforth in a manner worthy so exquisite and fresh an 
inspiration. 

The success of the orchestra speculation will doubtless 
induce Madame Dulcken to introduce a similar performance at 
her next soirée on Wednesday. , 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


The second soirée of the second series took place at Erat’s 
Harp Saloon, on Thursday last. The attendance was nume- 
rous. The following programme was performed :— 


QuaRTET in D, No. 1, Op. 65, two violins, tenor, 
and violoncello, Messrs. Loder, John Jay, 
Weslake, and Guest . 

Cantata, “ Rarely, rarely “comest ‘thou,”” Miss 
Cubitt.. 

Duer, “ The ‘wandering wind,” “Miss Steele and 
Miss Cubitt ...... 

Trio in E minor, (MS. ) first time of performance, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. . 

Sone, “ Abraham,” Mr. Ferrari . 

QuaRTET in D, (MS.) two violins, tenor, and 
violoncello, Messrs. Thirlwall, oer Weslake, 
and Guest .......00. 

CaNzONET, “ Break not by ‘word. or deed the 
spell,” Miss Steele ...... 

Sone, “ When the summer eve falls,” Mr. Ferrari 

QuarTET in B minor, pianoforte, violin, tenor, 
and violoncello, Miss Adela Merlet, Messrs. 
Thirlwall, Weslake, and Guest ............ MBNDELSSOHN. 

The songs accompanied on the pianoforte, by Mr. Henry Wy LpE. 
Director for the Evening, Mr. WILLy. 


Being detained at Exeter Hall, we arrived just in time to lose 
the larger portion of the above programme. We heard, never- 
theless, the very agreeable canzonet of Mr. Brinley Richards, 


Hayrpn. 

J. BARNETT. 
E. J. Lopgr. 
C. Neate. 
A. C. Wiean. 
T. P. Curpr. 


H. B. Ricwarps 
H, Smarr. 
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tastefully sung by Miss Steele to the composer’s accompani- 
ment—and the pretty ballad of Henry Smart, whose musician- 
ship peeps through his veriest trifles, sung with admirable 
feeling by Mr. Ferrari, accompanied by Mr. Henry Wylde— 
whom, by the way, we should like to see in a more important 
position at one of the future soirées. Mr. Wylde, being a 
pianist and composer, should, we think, according to the princi- 
ples so liberally avowed by the committee, have his chance of 
public approval, in one or both capacities. | Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in B minor, one of the most brilliant and fervid of his 
early inspirations, was a difficult task for so youthful a pianist 
as. Miss Adela Merlet to undertake. However, she fully 
established her right to attempt a performance, excellent in 
itself, and indicating a promise of ultimate first-rate distinction. 
Of course, Miss Merlet was nervous—who would not have 
been so in her place, and with her slight experience? Of 
course her nervousness in some degree influenced her playing 
—and what more natural? However, enough was done by 
the young artist to win the unanimous plaudits of the company, 
and place her high in the esteem of her brother-members. To 
Mr. Thirlwall Miss Merlet owed much for the admirable point 
with which he seconded and supported her. Nothing could 
have been better than his playing. The tenor and bass were 
effectively sustained by Messrs. Weslake and Guest. Mr. 
Willy was a capital master of the ceremonies. 

At the next soirée, on Thursday, we are to have a solo piano- 
forte sonata, in C sharp minor, by young Walter Macfarren, 
which is much spoken of. 








LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
(From personal recollection.) 


Whatever person of sense has seen Beethoven once cannot 
forget him any more—the thing is impossible. 
“ Once seen, became a part of sight.” 


His whole features possessed, what we may call, a certain pro- 
found and pregnant inwaydness ; there they were, beaming and 
refulging upon us, as the full and plenary indication of some- 
thing deep beyond measure, grand, majestic, divine. Place 
him amongst the crowd of a market place, or in the pit of some 
over-filled theatre, still, you could not confound him with any 
one around, we would feign say, any ¢hing around him. Life 
almost becomes weary, insignificant, in thinking that such a 
mind, such a being, has passed away—irretrievably passed 
away —save in his inheritance left to all times and men, his 
works—sublime, pregnant, spirited beyond measure. His 
brow, to begin with, was of an astonishing (albeit well poised) 
breadth, and being overshadowed by a profusion of bushy, well- 
assorted-by-nature, hair, had nothing of the sickly or decayed 
of the generality of large foreheads, the produce of baldness— 
but rather resembled some huge alpine rock, tipped by fantastic 
and luxuriant foliage. His eyes, aye, his eyes, were a mass of 
living and burning phosphorus, majestically yet steadily rolling 
in their orbits—and when he became in any way excited, re- 
sembled two luminaries of the heavens, rather than anything 
appertaining to this world.* 

My personal acquaintance with (or rather seeing of) Beetho- 
ven began when I was a mere youth, and just began to play 





* “T have never seen,” said the celebrated German poet, Tieck, to 
me, many years hereafter, “ but three pair of eyes worth speaking of in 
my life—Frederic the Great, Napoleon, and Beethoven.” 





Rhodes’ quatuors and Kreutzer’s etudes. Having gone from 
my native place to Vienna, I, and the gentleman who was with 
me, alighted fortunately at the Swan tavern (in the Bauvern- 
markt) where Beethoven then, and many years afterwards, 
took his meals. After having been several times in the coffee- 
room—a large place, then kept in a rather oldfashioned style 
—our attention was attracted by a gentleman who always 
entered the room rather abruptly, sat himself in some out-of- 
the-way corner, and communicated with the waiter rather by signs 
than words. At this period, however, Beethoven’s popularity at 
Vienna was not very great, in fact, never was, until he was no 
more. His Fideho could not be performed at the Court- 
Opera, on account of the famous “ Freedom” chorus—and the 
immense stress he had laid on that proscribed-in-Vienna word 
His Egmont was considered a downright insult to the imperial 
family, by whose immediate ancestor that great man had been 
slain. Still, the people at the Swan treated Beethoven with 
marked respect, and this for a singular reason. Speaking once 
to the landlord, he told my friend—* It is strange, that if 
English or American gentlemen arrive at my inn, they never 
enquire after, or wish to see, his majesty the Emperor or any 
one of the family, but many of them enquire after Herr van 
Beethoven.” 

Several years afterwards, I saw Beethoven conduct—and it 
was conducting indeed. To satisfy him was a difficult task forthe ~ 
performers. There was no half and half measure in his if or pp 
—no fumbling in his fz, but downright work, and feeling, and 
expression, and truth. His ff resembled rather the raging of 
some hurricane, than any thing human, and then he would lift 
himself up, and smile, and be content ;— probably these were his 
only times of contentment, at least in after life. There, I see 
him still, pacing measuredly and sternly along the Kah/markt 
or Graber ; there was no studied or far-fetched pensiveness or 
reverie in his process—all simplicity and nature, grand, deep, 
fathomless. 

Amongst the many, aye, numberless things, which have 
puzzled his biographers and others, is the truth, the deep seiz- 
ing, which exists in most of his lays. There is his symphonia 
pastorale—no one ever neared such a composition and never 
perhaps shall. It is, of course, the storm which affects most 
hearers. But we lay far more stress on another passage, far 
less showy; however, of an unsurpassable truth and pictu- 
resqueness. We mean the few bars, which follow the raging 
out, the subsiding of the storm. The meteor has exploded or 
drawn off from the horizon of the beholders—then it re-echoes, 
tremulates still in some distant objects, clouds or mountains ; 
nature frees itself from a momentary encumbrance (if we may 
so call it), nature longs after the return of the great luminary 
of the day, the vapours glide off—and then he comes, great, 
resplendent Phoebus, on his beaming, clear, serene chariot ! 
These are the bars we allude to, the instrumentation is very 
sparingly used, and only the flute and oboe perform a leading 
part. A person, however, must have witnessed such scenes, 
often, Jonely (not in the company of the noisy world or noisy 
companions), to feel the truth of that musical picturing, as 
Sulzer and other German Zstheticists call it. How did, in 
fine, he, the musical he, arrive at all this? By dint of his 
mere imagination, fancy, or actuated by the £. s. d. the pub- 
lishers would pay for such fine things? Not he—not Ludwig 
von Beethoven—he left all those fine things for more clever 
people than himself. 

And thus we shall conclude with an anecdote of our own 
knowledge about our revered coun and master. A few 
years before his death, Lewis resided every summer in Brunn 
am Geebiinge, a charming little village, eight miles from 
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Vienna. We said charming, which merely applies to the tene- 
ments—the surrounding nature being grand. There he lived, 
the lonely, sweet, dreamer ; what were to him men, individuals— 
to him, identified with that Pantheos, in which he alone be- 
lieved. One summer afternoon, I, in company with a couple 
of friends, drove from Vienna to Brunn; when at a distance of 
a mile or so, we were overtaken by a tremendous gale of wind, 
mixed with thunder and rain, Pursuing our way, as fast as we 
could, we espied a person of gentlemanly appearance crossing 
the way, and pacing in all haste across the fields—merged, as 
it seemed, in thought, and rt with his right hand. It 
was he—one of the company knew him well, and not recol- 
lecting at once that it was Beethoven's intention to be as he 
was—he hallooed out to him and gesticulated, offering him a 
seat in our vehicle—but in vain. Hearing himself perhaps 
called by name, and being gesticulated to, he nodded and went 
on. The whole occurrence did not occupy more than a minute, 
and I had no time to consider then what Beethoven was about. 
But a hundred times have I since repeated to myself—“ These 
were his studies after nature, it was the very time, perhaps, 
when he wrote his symphonia pastorale.” J. L. 

[The above paper—from the pen of an intelligent foreigner 
—will be appreciated by our readers. We have left its natural 
eloquence to speak for itself—any attempt at rendering it into 
more formal English would spoil it. It is beautiful to see the 
soul endeavoring to express what it thinks so divinely, in spite 
of the fetters of imperfect language.—Ep. M. W.] 








Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


No. VI. 
BOARDING-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


I have at this moment a piece of music before me which has been 
made by one of our first makers, and upon the most approved models; 
the workmanship is free from faults, the bits are skilfully put together, 
and it is polished and turned out of hand in a very neat and superior 
style. The music-seller (for whom it has been expressly designed) has 
already sold thousands of it and is altogether much pleased with his 
speculation. 

The title-page of this work is in three languages :—English, French, 
and Italian. ‘The piece itself contains a short introduction, chiefly con- 
sisting of portions of the “ pupils’ daily exercise,” a simple air by 
Donizetti, and five variations, including a pathetic minor. Itis twenty- 
four pages long, and its price is seven shillings. 

Now the true lover of music—the person who adores it for its poetry 
and eloquence—would be somewhat puzzled to discover anything in 
these twenty-four pages which would repay him for his diligence in 
searching for it; and he would naturally enquire how it happens that 
an ephemeral production like this should sell to the extent of thousands 
of copies. 

_To the initiated, however, the reason is clear. It is written with a 
distinct and decided purpose; it is composed for a certain class and 
circulates almost exclusively amongst that class; it is, gentle reader— 
but this in @ whisper, for fear the young ladies should hear—it is— 
boarding-school music. 

A great deal is said in the present day about the desecration of the 
art; and we are told that teachers themselves are to blame for not en- 
deavouring to form the taste of their pupils by letting them know, at 
least, of what music is capable. Nonsense!—form the taste indeed at 
two guineas a quarter; why it is pretty well to mark the fingering and 
detect their wrong notes whilst they are playing ; besides, does not a 
young lady attend her music as she attends her French, her calisthenic 
exercises, and her personal deportment? Does she not call the piece 
she is learning her “ notes” and is not, therefore, one set of notes as 
good as another? no, no—talk to your boarding-school pupil of “ forming 
the taste,” or treat her, in fact, as anything beyond a mere delicate 
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piece of mechanism, and see if the governess do not know all about it 
before the next lesson : it will be lucky indeed if you escape being called 
“ impudent” by the teacher. 

There is something in this boarding-school music peculiarly adapted 
to the taste of parents and guardians. A showy brilliancy invariably 
pervades it which convinces them that they are having something for 
their money. When Miss Anna Maria arrives at home for the vacation 
it is usually expected that she shall be able to “do something;” and as 
this “ something ” usually consists of sundry skips from one end of the 
pianoforte to the other, praiseworthy attempts to play twenty-four notes 
in the time of one crotchet, and other equally extraordinary gymnastic 
feats, it is obvious that the weaker the theme, the better is it suited for 
the purposes of torture; indeed, it is found by long experience in this 
style of music, that a very simple subject, played in a very simple 
manner, will often compietely deceive the listeners into a temporary be- 
lief, that you are an exceedingly quiet and unobtrusive performer. 
Taking advantage of this mistaken notion, you can then suddenly rush 
forward into the variations, and assail them with such a rapid succession 
of chromatic passages, shakes, and chords, that they will be fairly taken 
by surprise, and in this state of bewilderment your triumph will be com- 

lete. 

I have before sald, that to endeavour to form the taste of a pupil at a 
boarding-school, is no part of your duty. As it is the object of many 
popular composers to write two or three airs in an opera that will “ grind 
well,” so should it be the object of a popular teacher to select such music 
as will “count well.” It is by no means necessary that expression, 
touch, and other such minor points, should occupy any portion of your 
time—indeed, it would be absurd to imagine that in a twenty-minutes 
lesson they could do so ; therefore, should you also select snch music as 
will not require you to dwell upon these subjects: neither is it at all ex- 
pected that you should ever play to your pupils; therefore may you like- 
wise select such music as will demand great execution, although you may 
scarcely be able to finger a scale yourself. Hence it is not difficult to 
account for the popularity of boarding-school music, as it embodies at 
once all these peculiarities, pleases every one concerned, and renders 
teaching an exceedingly simple operation. 

But, it may be asked, will the pupils themselves always remain passive 
agents in this matter ? will they not, in the course of time, become ac- 
quainted with the hidden resources of the art, and, throwing off the state 
of obedience to which they have so long been content to submit, insist 
upon thinking and choosing for themselves? This is really a very im- 
portant question, and one which demands serious attention. For my 
part, [ have no hesitation in saying that I believe such a state of things 
is rapidly approaching: and, indeed, I am at this moment in possession 
of facts which almost place the matter beyond a doubt. There is one 
boarding-school where, I am credibly informed (although it is almost 
impossible to conceive how they can have gained the intelligence) that 
many of the pupils have lately become aware of the existence of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas ; indeed, one young lady has even boldly declared that 
she “ should like to hear them played.” At another, a conspiracy has 
been discovered against the boarding-school music, which originated in 
the fact of some designing person having introduced a copy of Bennett's 
“ Genevieve” into the establishment, in the absence of the teacher. At 
a third, a confidential conversation was overheard, in which the names of 
Mozart, Weber, and some others, occurred more than once—and rumour 
says, that a copy of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Lieder ohne worte” has been art- 
fally concealed in one of the young ladies’ boxes. 

It will be impossible to predict where this spirit of disaffection may 
stop. As I have before hinted, however, I am inclined to think that, un- 
less some concessions be speedily granted, we can expect nothing less 
than an universal revolt of the boarding-schools: and when they have 
once obtained their fr , depend upon it that the young ladies will 
take a pride in proving to us, that they can both feel and execute the 
intellectual works of our great composers. 

It is, therefore, the bounden duty of all persons at the head of these 
seminaries, to give this subject their deep consideration. What I have 
stated is the result of experience, and however much they may be de- 
ceived by an apparent calmness, let them rest assured that a spirit of 
innovation is abroad, and that the days of boarding-school music are 
numbered. 











Original Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, ‘ Liverpool. 
Your correspondent, “ French Flowers,” in his letter of your Jan. 23, 
says, “ but no one can tell me that I misapply words;” I am very sorry 
to interfere with his complaisance, but I must tell him that he misapplies 
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many words, and amongst them is the word “interval,” which, through- 
out his lengthy letter, is not so much as once used in accordance with its 
literal meaning. Mr. French Flowers is wrong in his third line, where he 
pronounces that “a perfect rourTH” note is “properly speaking an 
ELEVENTH” note. The dissonant FOURTH note, or tonic, is the pro- 
longed subdominant EIGHTH note; and the dissonant ELEVENTH note, 
or tonic, is the prolonged dominant sEVENTH note. The former is a 
perfect fourth note, but the latter, reduced to a fourth note, is deficient. 
Suppose the key is C, the numeric expression for the former F with C is 
3, while it is only 2° for the the latter F with C. The deficiency is $3. 
I hope I shall be excused for the intimation that “ French Flowers” is a 
somewhat appropriate appendage to the letter I allude to, because I am 
apprehensive that any mere English scholar must have great difficulty to 
understand his meaning. Your’s, &c. ne 
. M. X. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


“ The wise man proveth his words.” 
My dear Sir, 

Your correspondent “ Musica” has again been too hasty in drawing 
conclusions. What a pity it is that men will so confidently assert 
that which they cannot maintain. “ Musica” must pardon me, but I am 
sceptical on the point of his being able to make out that my last letter 
was “ sophistical.” I will not doubly embarrass him with another letter, 
till he has answered the one alluded to; but leave his mind entirely free 
from other subjects, which might peradventure engross too much of his 
attention, (the very thing I wish to avoid,) and prevent him from doing 
full justice to the assertion made in his postscript of last week. Being 
assured, Mr. Editor, you will approve and understand the motive of this 
communication, believe me, my dear Six, truly your’s, 

FRENCH FLOWERS. 


WORES ON ORGAN BUILDING. 
Te the Editor of the Musical World. 


Acton Place, Kingsland Road, London. 
Sir, Jan. 9, 1845. 

Having by the kindness of a friend been allowed the perusal of the 
last number of your highly interesting work, the “ Musical World,” I 
observed a request from a correspondent therein, “C. D.,” that he could 
be informed of any work relating to the building of organs ; the only work 
of the kind that I have ever seen is the “ Encyclopedie Methodique,” 
published in France during the present century, and, if I mistake not, 
(as some period of time has elapsed since I saw that part of it), it con- 
tains, if I recollect aright, under the title of “ Facteur des Orgues,” a very 
comprehensive account of the instrument in question, accompanied with 
engravings of not only the different parts of the instrument, such as the 
pipes, &c., but likewise plates of the different tools and implements, &c., 
connected with the manufacture of this “king of instruments ;” but, of 
course, since the period the above work has been published, many and 
highly important alterations and improvements have been (at various 
times) effected, not only by our own builders, but more especially the 
Germans, &c. I can only add, that the work I allude to may be (if not 
already disposed of) obtained in the separate part required, of Messrs. 
A. E. Evans and Son, Book and Printsellers, 1, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Trusting you will kindly excuse this long epistle, 
with the hope it may be found useful. 

I am, Sir, your’s, very obedient, 


P.S.—Although I have in a more especial manner alluded to the 
French “ Encyclopedie,” the Cyclopedia of the late Dr. Rees may be 
likewise consulted or referred to, but probably not with the same advan- 
tage throughout. 


A QUESTION OF NOTATION, 
No. I. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I read last week the communications of your correspondents 
Musica, O, and Behind the Scenes, in answer to An Enquiring Subscriber ; 
and whilst I fully admit that there is a difference between F sharp and G 
flat, and that, on the present method of notation, the Enquiring Subscriber 
must write F sharp before G flat, I am still more fully convinced that 
the subtle difference is totally apart from the real e of music, and 
that a simpler system of notation than that which now obtains is impera- 





tively called for. The “heavy blow and great discouragement” which 
keyed-instruments have inflicted pon the enharmonic scale I desire to 
see followed up by another “blow,” administered by an improved nota. 
tion, which should be sufficiently “heavy” to knock out all the little 
enharmonic life that is left. My “Sequential System of Mnsical Nota- 
tion” has been before the public for upwards of a year. In December, 
1843, I brought out the prospectus edition which was intepted principally 
for transmission by post, and was sent, through that medium, to almost 
every journal in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, In August, 
1844, I published the second matured and detailed edition in which the 
system was copiously explained, and compared with that in present use. 
I am now preparing lectures which I shall shortly deliver, and to which 
I shall invite the attention of professors and amateurs. The Sequential 
Notation has been most favourably noticed by the metropolitan and pro- 
vincial press. No review has yet appeared in the Musicai World; but 
the Editor, by his long delay, is probably meditating some very elaborate 
article which we may advantageously compare with the criticisms of other 
journals. In the advertising department of the Musical World for this 
week, its readers will find an advertisement of my work. I have made 
the price small that all may have an opportunity of perusing it, and con- 
tribute their opinion to the proposition. If the Editor will kindly grant 
permission, I shall be happy to communicate, in the pages of the 
Musical World, with those who experience any difficulty in compre- 
hending so novel a theory, or with those who have objections to offer. 
Let me declare, however, that as I have presented the system in no 
defying spirit, but solely with a sincere wish to forward improvement, I 
shall discuss it only with those who are inspired by similar sentiments. 
I must not end this letter without saying that the new transposing piano- 
Sorte, now on view at the establishment of Messrs. Addison and saa 
has most materially lessened the difficulty of introducing the Sequential 
Notation, Whilst the keys of all key-boards directly represented fixed | 
sounds, I was compelled to propose an entirely new key-board; but the 
transposing pianoforte I can adapt in such a manner, that its white keys 
shall always represent the intervals of the particular gamut used, and 
the black keys the accidental sharps and flats which may occur. Thus, 
the whole of the present stumbling-blocks to learners of the pianoforte 
can be cleared away. Class, leger-lines, sharp and flat keys, five line 
staves, crotchets and quavers, a dozen different times—and (worst of all) 
the manual practice of various keys would be annihilated, and music- 
reading and pianoforte-playing rendered a plain and easy matter. For 
the present, then, Sir, I conclude, and subscribe myself, 
Your constant reader, 
ArTHur WALLBRIDGE. 


No. II. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir, 1, Hardware Street, Liverpool. 

I observe in your Number for Jan. 16, which you were kind enough 
to send to me, a letter entitled, “A Question on Musical Notation ;” and 
I beg to submit, in the commencement of what I have to say on two or 
three other subjects, that were it not for the mistaken objects of musical 
theory, no such question could have arisen. (See my Singer's Guide, 
Articles 20, 22, and 24, at the British Museum.) ane 
and enharmonic signify coloured, and extremely h Chromatic 
ought to be substituted by semitonic. EnsarRMonic should be 
gether discontinued as A NAME FOR A MODERN SCALE; For (within 
meaning of An Enquiring Subscriber) THERE 18 NO SUCH THING; and, as 
a name for the occasional changes in the notation of notes, it ought to 
be substituted by NomiNAL, as this word at once signifies the nature and 
extent of the change: but more of this hereafter. In the music of the 
ancients there were three genera,—diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic. 
The notes of these, written in the compass of what we call an octave, 
may be described as follows:—for the diatonic genus, A, G—E, D— 
B, A; for the chromatic genus, A, F sharp—E, C sharp—B, A; and 
for the enharmonic genus, A, F—E,C—B, A. In the diatonic and 
chromatic genera, the omissions signified by the dashes, were occa- 
sionally supplied by F and C, as passing notes; and the omissions in 
the enharmonic series were similarly supplied by notes half way between 
F and E, and C and B. The notes half way between F sharp and E, 
and C sharp and B of the chromatic series,—and between F and E, and 
C and B, of the enharmonic series,—were accordingly denominated the 
chromatic and the enharmonic dieses (divisions). The airs—“ Boyne 
Water, and “John Anderson my Jo,’—as well as numberless old 
English tunes which resemble them, are of the ancient diatonic genus; 
and the airs;—‘ A rose tree in full bearing,” and “Ye banks and braes 
o’ bonnie Doon,’—and numberless other Scotch tunes which resemble 
them, are of the ancient chromatic genus, Of the noble sounding melody 
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of the ancient enharmonic genus, we have “ Charlie is my darling,” and 
several old English airs which resemble it. 

The opinion upon which you found your notion of the notation of the 
(so-called) enharmonic scale should be, is that which M. Choron and 
other theorists used to hold; but, later in life, M. Choron changed his 
opinion “indépendemment de toute Théorie ;” and in this he is joined 
by many other theorists, and precisely upon the same ground. Indeed, 
M. Choron’s first opinion ought to have been similarly authorised. The 
opinions both ways were grounded upon the notion that the major tone 
was divided mto nine commas. M. Choron’s former opinion was adopted 
by singers and horn players. His latter opinion was forced upon him 
by violinists and flute players, who frequently spice their melodies by 
playing the sharp notes extremely sharp, and the flat notes extremely 
flat. The minor tone, which is divisable into eight commas only, ex- 
poses both these notions to the charge of being vouLcaR ERRORS. In 
musical theory, the vulgar errors are somewhat numerous. I have 
already mentioned the terms chromatic and enharmonic as of that class, 
to which I add the abuse of the word “interval.” I now go to place 
amongst them the erroneous notions of major and minor semitunes, and 
the consequent mistakes so far as they are attached to the idea of their 
being bounded by notes accordingly with their sharp or flat notation. 
This brings me to the apparent object of an enquiring subscriber. In 
the first place I have to claim that F, F sharp, G flat, G, &c., are general 
names for several sounds which cluster about each of as many places as 
have those designations ;—in the next, I have to claim that the intona- 
tions of flat, sharp, natural, &c. notes depend upon their places in the 
chords which form a harmony, and not at all upon the notation as sharp 
or flat notes ;—and in the next place, F have to claim that the key notes, 
placed in semitonic succession, form a scale of twelve equidistant sounds. 
As the proof of these would needlessly extend this letter, I refer an 
Enquiring Subscriber to page 8 of the first part of an Essay towards a 
rational System of Musical Harmony, which I published some time 
since, and which he will find at the British Museum. The notes of the 
scale from G, D, A, E, and B, are the same with those in the scale from 
A double-flat, EF double-flat, B donble-flat, F flat, and C flat, except 
their notation; therefore, in these cases, F sharp, C sharp, G sharp, 
D sharp, and A sharp, are precisely the same notes with G flat, D flat, 
A flat, E flat, and B flat, The notes in the scale from F, B flat, E flat, 
A flat, D flat, and G flat, are the same with those in the scale from 
E sharp, A sharp, D sharp, G sharp, C sharp, and F sharp, except their 
notation ; therefore, in these cases, the notes B flat, E flat, A flat, D flat, 
and G flat, are precisely the same with A sharp, D sharp, G sharp, 
C sharp, and F sharp. The dominant sharp fifth note, and the tonic 
minor third note—the tonic sharp fifth note, and the subdominant minor 
third note—and the tonic sharp sixth, and flat seventh notes, are 
respectively the same sounds; therefore, F sharp and G@ flat are the 
same notes in the harmony from E flat, B flat, and A flat. Mathema- 
tically, the following are respectively the numbers of pulsations in a 
second, for F sharp in the first space, and G flat in the second line of 
the treble stave, in harmony from all the key notes, From F, or 
G double-flat, they are 354:276—from C, or B double-flat, they are 
355°55—from G, or A double-flat they are 359°599—from D, or E 
double-flat, they are 358'8—from A, or B double-flat, they are 358-988, 
and also 363'4—from E, or F flat, they are 358-383, and also 362:8626— 
from B, or C flat, they are 362'455—from F sharp, or G flat, they are 
362—C sharp, or D flat, they are 355°996—front G sharp, or A flat, they 
are 355°6995—from D sharp, or E flat, they are 355°4994, and from A 
sharp, or B flat, they are 354'782, and also 356.6656, In integers, the 
lowest and highest rates of pulsations, for F sharp, or for G flat, are 354 
= 363. The greatest interval, F sharp, G flat, or G flat, F sharp, is 
363 40 33" 

: 31 30 

of the ancients are 35 and 37 
vals pd d 1a. i 

136 "4 755 F sharp, as the subdominant sharp, fifth note in 

the harmony from F, is lower than G flat, as the dominant major, ninth 

note in the harmony from B double-flat, by the interval 403 and F sharp, 


as the dominant major, ninth note in the harmony from A, is higher than 
G flat, as the subdominant sharp, fifth note in the harmony from G 
double-flat, by the same interval. In all the remaining instances, where 
either F sharp, or G flat may be the higher notes, the intervals gradually 
diminish, until unison succeeds them. The (so called) enharmonic 
changes which occur in the works of Handel, were by him introduced, 
in order to simplify the notation; and, I dare say,.that he had as little 
notion of mystery, in so doing, as he had of boing unable.to read his 
own “ prpLe.” See Mr. SHIELD on this subject. Your's, &c. 


J. Mouinevux. 


The quarter tones of the enharmonic diesis of the music 


39 
which are greater than TT) by the inter- 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


= Devonshire, Jan. 18th, 1845. 
ir, 

Perceiving, on looking over my monthly part of the Musical World for 
December, that the Counterpoint Controversy, so hotly contested of late, 
has dwindled down to one solitary letter, and that chiefly consisting of 
the proposal for a plan to produce even “ superior advantages and 
greater benefits” than Gould emanate from the Contrapuntal Society— 
(What saith the “ Flower” of Contrapuntists to this ?)—The plan being to 
establish musical academies in all the large towns (presuming tbat 
cathedral cities are included as well) throughout the kingdom. The 
propounded scheme is a good one, and I regret that the “ young organist,” 
who obviously possesses an old head upon his young shoulders, has not 
made good his promise, by a sequence of letters, to explain and carry 
out his principle. I am aware that much “ cogibundity of cogitation” is 
required for the developing and maturing of a system which embraces 
such important consequences in prospective, for the advancement and 
encoulagement of British art, as the one in embryo; at the same time, 
I, for one, am perfectly willing to contribute my mite of “ appliance and 
endeavor” to promote so laudable an undertaking. I therefore hope, in 
my next monthly part, to see some decisive movement upon the subject; 
as it is high time that “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” 
should be made by the British musicians, in order to establish their 
rightful claims to equality with, if not pre-eminence over, jhe too much 
favored professors and writers of the continental schools. 

Yours, 
AMICUS. 


CONCORDS AND DISCORDs. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Dear Sir, Jan. 27th, 1845. 

In the last number of the Musical World, a worthy correspondent bas 
been at some pains in endeavouring to prove that the perfect fourth is a 
consonant interval only; and he has ventured, at the same time, to trust 
“that those who have propounded a contrary opinion will no longer 
uphold it, because it is injurious to the student to entertain this belief, 
as,” he says, “he could shew by musical examples.” In this epistle the 
bare and undefended interval of an eleventh is admitted into the writer's 
code of harmonic rules, under the title of a compound interval—com- 
pounded of what? A fourth on the one part, and an octave on the other, 
no doubt. Well, this very eleventh is moreover said to be a dissonance 
only, whilst the fourth, its progenitor, is avowed, without qualification, 
to be a consonance, and no discord at all, Again, it is stated, that “Ifa 
perfect fourth (properly speaking, an eleventh) be employed as a discord, 
surely its inversion must be a discord likewise, for no interval in music 
changes from a dissonance to a consonance~in an inverted form.” Let 
us now test one part of the tale with the other, and see if these “truisms,” 
as they are designated, do not prove to be fallacies. Well, then, an 
eleventh is a discord, and a fifth is a concord: but, this same eleventh, by 
inversion, actually becomes a fifth, and “nv interval in music changes 
from a dissonance to a consonance in an inverted form.” This fifth, 
then, must be a dissonance. Again; a fifth (or twelfth, which the writer 
admits into his table) is a concord; but this same fifth, by a similar pro- 
cess, becomes an eleventh, and, according to the same principle, this 
eleventh must be a consonance. Again; the above twelfth, as avowed to 
be a consonance, and nothing else, may, by change of position and inver- 
sion, become in turn a fifth, a fourth, and an eleventh. If, by this pro- 
cess, all these several intervals are to be considered concords—or vice 
versa, discords—or, some concords and some discords—can your cor- 
respondent, by any parity of reasoning, “uphold” his theory? The 
working of his system seems to embrace truth associated with grievous 
error. There is, therefore, I humbly submit, as the lawyers would have 
it, “an error on the record, a primd facie contradiction on the evidence, 
and a nonsuit must be entered up accordingly.” This seems inevitable, 
Can it be evaded? We shall see.— 

I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 
Epwarp CLARE. 


THE PERFECT FOURTH. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Sir, London, Jan. 27th, 1845. 
In discussions on subjects connected with any science, the grand 
object to be attained is truth. Immediately that a writer begins to warp 
facts, or to misconstrue opinions, in support of some favorite system or 
theory, founded on error, his writings cease to be useful to art. The 


| last letter of Mr. Flowers on the perfect fourth appears to possess these 
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faults. That gentleman not only advances opinions, evidently erroneous, 
as established facts, but in quoting from my letter, his principal care has 
been to misinterpret those remarks in opposition to his statements, the 
truth of which he cannot directly deny, and to obscure by unnecessary 
circumlocution a very simple subject. With deference to Mr. Flowers, 
it is not as reasonable to consider a perfect fifth a discord as a perfect 
fourth, That gentleman can give no instance in which the former inter- 
val is dissonant. The generally received explanation of a dissonance is, 
that it is a sound on which the ear cannot dwell with satisfaction, but 
requires its resolution into the consonance it suspends. What then is 
the perfect fourth to be considered in the chord of the 8,5,4? Surely 
a very decided dissonance, which is proved by the necessity of its reso- 
lution into the third. Mr. Flowers makes a merit of admitting that the 
3 aud 5 are in no way altered in the positions of 10 and 12. What then 
is the difference between a 4and 11? He says— No theorist would 
figure 11 followed by 3, or I3 followed by 5.” With deference to 
Mr. Flowers, no theorist would figure 11 or 13 at all. A fourth isa 
fourth, and subject to like rules, be it 11, 18, or more notes distant from 
the given base. Mr. Flowers still thinks that “ every interval in music 
may be called by more than one name.” But little reflection is neces- 
sary to prove that this cannot be the case, and it is only a defective in- 
strument which leads to such a conclusion. Mr. Flowers says—“ in C 
to E flat, C is the root; but in C to D sharp, D sharp is the root.’ 
With deference to Mr. Flowers, D sharp is noé the root. Those two 
intervals evidently imply a chord of the diminished seventh on D sharp, 
the root of which is indisputably B witha 9. The perfect fourth is an 
interval on which much has been said, and much may still be said, with- 
out arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. That it is a dissonance in 
many positions is evident; and all that Mr. Flowers may say to the 
contrary cannot alter the fact. The laws of science are not matters of 
taste or opinion, but are fixed and immutable. Mr. Flowers’ opinions 
on musical subjects are, of course, a matter of indifference to me, per- 
sonally ; but statements inserted in a public journal should be open to 
free discussion; for it is only by hearmg what may be said on both sides 
of a question that we have any chance of arriving at truth. Mr. Flowers 
must recollect that my opposition is confined entirely to musical subjects, 
and therefore wholly free from personality. The principal musical 
points on which we differ are these: —Mr. Flowers considers a discord of 
suspension a consonance; which I do not. Mr. Flowers holds that a 
root may have an imperfect fifth; which I do not. Mr. Flowers thinks 
G sharp and A flat synonimous; which I do not. Mr. Flowers opines 
that there are more professors of music than musicians ; which I do not 
— and Mr. Flowers believes in the efficacy of the alla capella fugue, and 
the Contrapuntists’ Society; wHicH I po not. Trusting that you will 
show your usual liberality by inserting this letter, 
I am, dear sir, most respectfully yours, 
Musica. 





Provincial Lntelligence. 


CanTERBURY.— The “ Catch Club” (established in 1779) gave a 
musical performance on Wednesday, the 29th ult., when the overtures to 
the Caliph of Bagdad, the Barber of Seville, and Masaniello, were per- 
formed; and Mrs. Reignolds, Miss Goldsmith, Messrs. Nettleton, Pillon, 
and Russell, executed a number of glees, duets, songs, and other vocal 
pieces, by a variety of composers. A correspondent has promised us 
periodical notices of the doings hero. There are regularly two concerts 
a week here—one at the “ Old Catch Club,” the other at the “ Apolloni- 
con Glee Club.” Besides these, the cathedral choir stands high in the 
estimation of real judges of church music. 


LEEDs.—Mr. Edney and Miss,Thornton, from London, have delivered 
two lectures at the Music Hall in this town—* The Life and Musical 
Genius of Dibdin,” and “ Old English Ballads and Minstrelsy.” 
Although not rewarded with numerous audiences, their reception was 
flattering. The Leeds newspaper have highly commended Miss Thorn- 
ton’s vocal powers. Mr. Brown’s promenade band had another success- 
ful performance on Tuesday last, and his and Mr. Burton’s band have 
announced their next performances. Thalberg and John Parry, with 
Miss Dolby and other vocalists, are announced for 5th February. A 
company of niggers, giving Ethiopian concerts, will be at the Music Hall 
for another week, 


HUDDERSFIELD. — This town continues to be visited by musical 
parties, notwithstanding the ill success which attends every adventurer. 
Henry Russell, Templeton, Edney, and Wilson, have each failed to 
attract. The Hanoverian band, in connection with the Mechanics’ 
Institution, has, however, been well received. 





WorceEstTER.—The music-loving public of onr good city are indebted 
to the enterprising spirit of Mr. J. H. D’Egville for additional oppor- 
tunities of hearing the performances of the Distin family on the Sax- 
horns. Concerts were given at the theatre on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings, and were well, though not fnlly, attended; the performances 
appeared to give unqualified delight to the audience. Another concert 
takes place to-night for the benefit of the Distin family, by command, 
and under the immediate patronage of her Majesty Queen Adelaide, 
before whom they had the honour of playing at Witley Court, on 
Tuesday.— Worcester Journal. 


ExETER.—Mr. Haycraft’s concert on Monday Evening was honoured 
with a brilliant assemblage. The Misses Williams were encored in 
“Two Merry Gipsies,” and “If o’er the boundless sky.” Mr. John 
Parry kept all in a fit of laughter. Mr. Haycraft’s “M.S.” glee is a 
clever composition; his playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto and Weber's 
Concert Stiick, and the duet with Mr. Sterndale Bennett, left nothing to 
be wished fo:; the latter gentleman conducted, and his management of 
the band was beyond praise. 


MANCHESTER —The fifth meeting of the Cheetham Glee Club took 
place on Monday evening, the 20th ult., when the following selection 
was performed : — 

PART FIRST. 


Chorus. .‘* Oh, the pleasure of the plains”..(Acis and Galatea) Hanpet. 

Glee (five voices) “ Come, bounteous May” R. Sporrorta. 
Quintet “Believe me, tears may oft times start” ...... Sim H.R. Bisnop. 
Quartet and Chorus..*“ Dal tuo stellato soglio” (Mos@ in Egitto) Rosstn1. 

Glee (four voices).......... ‘Come, spirits of air” T. Cooxg. 
Trio....“*Night’s lingering shades’’....(Azor and Zemira).... SPour. 
Chorus....“ Happy and light of heart ”....(Bohemian Girl).... Bare, 


PART SECOND. 


Chorus....“ Now the first star of even is shining” ..(Preciosa).. 
Glee (five voices) - 
Trio .. “* Through the world w 
Madrigal (MS.)............ “ A violet blossomed” .........+4 
Canon......“ Within this panting breast’”’...... 

Quintet “The fox jumped over” 

Solo and Chorus...‘ Now with grief”... (Finale to Cinderella) .. 


WEBER. 
ATTWOOD. 
BALE. 

J. W. IsHerwoop. 
BEETHOVEN. 

Sin H. R. Bissor. 
Rossin. 


The vocalists were Misses Rafter, Kell, and Mrs. Winterbottom— Messrs. 
Rafter, Heelis, Walton, Sheldrick, Mellor, Hughes, and J. W. Isherwood, 
The MS. madriga: of the latter gentlemen is thus spoken of by the 
Manchester Times :—“ The next was the MS. madrigal, by Mr. J. W. 
Isherwood (produced for the first time at the Gentleman's Glee Club, on 
the 2nd instant). On its announcement by the chairman as the compo- 
sition of our talented and modest townsman, the room rang with applause, 
which was loudly reiterated on the composer taking the place of con- 
ductor, ceded to him by the pianist, Mr. C. F. Anthony, who himself took 
a part amongst the basses. It was done justice to by the choir, and 
proves Mr. Isherwood to have considerable versatility of talent; it is a 
successful attempt in a school that few modern composers have ventured 
in. Mr. I. has been most happy, too, in his choice of words—a transla- 
tion of a pretty thought of Goéthe. We think it will be highly appre- 
ciated when known.” The chairman on the occasion was Mr. T. B. 
Potter, who presided after the concert, at supper, for which ceremony 
about sixty gentlemen remained. 


A respectable company attended Mr. R. Andtews’s concert at the 
Atheneum on Mondoy evening. Miss Maria B. Hawes was the leading 
vocalist; Miss H. Rafter and Miss Andrews formed powerful auxiliaries. 
Mr. Andrews presided at the pianoforte, and Master R. H. Andrews 
played a fantasia on the piano, and a solo concertina, in both of which 
he displayed ability. The instrumental accompaniments were in the 
hands of Messrs. Seymour, Couran, Lindley, Molineux. and Edwards. 
The concert proved a satisfactory entertainment, and procnred for 
Mr. Andrews warm commendation.— Manchester Times. 


On Monday evening a public vocal and instrumental concert took 
place in Mr. Braddock’s room, Oldham, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Jackson, who is well known as a violinist and musical pre- 
ceptor. The audience testified their approbation by repeated expres- 
sions of applause. The vocal part of the concert was wholly performed 
by the pupils of Mr. Jackson's first singing class, who have been taught 
on Wilhem’s method: they sang various glees and madrigals from the 
works of Danby, Cooke, Cherubini, Marenzio, and others. The instru- 
wr ntalists were accompanied on the hand-bells by Master J. H. 
Hamnett. 


The fifth of the second series of the Atheneum monthly concerts was 
given yesterday evening, and numerously attended. The performances 
consisted of songs, glees, quartets, choruses, &c., by Miss Hardman, 
Mrs. Winterbottom, Miss Kell, aed Miss Parry, Messrs. Burnett, Walton, 
J. Isherwood, S. and G. Cooper, Heelis, Sheldrick, Henshaw; Barker, 
Hart, and Bailey. Mr. William Barlow presided at the pianoforte. 
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Foreign Entelligence. 


Paris, Feb. 3.--( From a Correspondent. )—I attended 
the first representation of Cendrillon—at the Opera Comique 
—a revived work of Nicolo Isouard, the popular composer at 
that establishment for nearly twenty years. Cendrillon was | 
first represented on the 22nd of February, 1810, and for three | 
years in succession kept possession of the theatre. The 
troubles of 1813 put an end to this almost unprecedented run | 
upon public favor, and some years after, its revival proved a | 
dead failure. It is now reproduced with a mise en scene of | 
uncommon splendor, and its success is complete. I recollect, 
when a boy, that the overture to Cendrillon for piano solo was | 
a favorite piece with me—so much so, indeed, that I took the | 
trouble to write an ad libitum flute part for my brother —and | 
for a long time -it shared, with some overtures by Méhul and | 
Boieldieu, the honor of our most frequent evening performance. | 
I went with some curiosity to see how my youthful favorite | 
would sound to my now experienced ears. Alas !—how bit- 
terly was I disappointed. Anything more trivial and vapid I | 
never listened to except the rest of the opera. Say that it has | 
some pretty airs, poorly instrumented, and you have said all 
you can justly say of Nicolo Isouard’s Cendrillon. The once | 
famous dance, the Polka of its time, falls now upon the ear 
with utter listlessness. The fact is, though your “ Biographi- | 
cal Dictionary of Musicians” proclaims him a great and learned | 
composer, Nicolo Isouard has but slight claims to the considera- | 
tion of modern artists. Much better had he been left to 
slumber in peace—and so his fame might have lived, and none 
would have been able to say how slenderly it was merited. | 
Spite of its insipidity, however, the Cendrillon was received | 
with great favor by the Parisian public of 1845, at the place | 
of the triumphs of Boieldieu, Herold, and Auber. This was 
in a great measure owing to the beauty of the costumes and 
decorations, and the admirable scenery, painted by Ciceri, ‘a 
very clever artist. It appears that the music-sellers, Trou- 
penas, have bought the music. Perhaps this may account for | 
the puff in the France Musicale, written by the sparkling | 
Adolf Adam. Henri Blanchard, in the Gazette, condemns 
the Cendrillon in a most summary manner—which merely | 
proves that Schlesinger, his employer, has not bought it. The | 
performers in Cendrillon were Madame Darcier, a charming | 
person, the reputed protegée of a peer of France, who played | 
the heroine—Madame Casimir, who introduced a trifling air 
varié by Adam, in place of a vapid romance in the original— 
Girard, Andran, Grignon, and St. Foy. The orchestra, under 
Girard, is perfect. A. Adam praises his own air varié, and 
recommends its purchase at Troupenas’, in a most spiritual 
style, in the pages of the France Musicale. 





At the second concert of the Conservatoire, we had the 
Erotica, a choral hymn (solos by Mdlle. Courtot), the over- 
ture to Coriolan, and a chorus from the Mount of Olives of 
Beethoven—pretty well for one master—the twenty-second 
concerto of Mozart (in C), performed by Madame Wartel— 
and a scene from Lulli’s Caron (one of the most hideous com- 
positions I ever listened to), rendered by M. Hermann Léon. 
The concert, on the whole, wanted variety—though it is 
scarcely possible, I admit, to have too much of Beethoven, 


On the 25th ult. I went to the concert of a charming singer, 
and most beautiful girl, Mdlle. Mondutaigny, with whom I am 
absolutely smitten. Besides the performances of the lovely 
concert-giver—a most exemplary person, by the way, who 





thinks of nothing but her family and her profession, and with 
a delicious mezzo soprano sings like a nightingale—we had 
four quintuors by the newly popular Felicien David (who is 
engaged by Mr. Mitchell to give his Desert in London) which 
Fauchoux, Dapper, Ehrmann, and Labro, (gentlemen of whom, 
doubtless, you have never heard,) played quite as well as they 
merited—a violin solo, by Charles Dancla—a piano, ditto, by 
M. Ravina, whom I never before met—a duet for two pianos, 
composed by the same, and played by the same, with his pupil, 
Mdlle Nina Polak—and the three new chorusses of Rossini, 
La Foi, L’Esperance, and La Charité, which are very 
effective things of their kind—the last infinitely the best. The 
concert took place in Pleyel’s room. 


Auber, Halévy, and Labarre, are all prepared with new 
works for the Opera Comique. I have just received a letter 
from Camillo Sivori, who has been giving concerts at Lille 
with great success; thence he proceeds to Hamburgh. De- 
loffre and Pilet, two of Jullien’s heros, have announced a 
concert for the llth, in the rooms of Henri Herz. I am 
much pleased with the talent of Mdme Pleyel, whom I heard 
lately at a soirée given by Pape, the pianoforte manufacturer ; 
—she has immense verve, and prodigious execution. Little 
Sophie Bohrer, who was in England three years ago, is at 
present one of the wonders of Paris. You would be delighted 
with her improvement. I was present recently at one of the 
charming soirées of that excelllent musician, Mdme Farrenc, 


_and it was there that Sophie Bohrer delighted every one, as 


much by her extraordinary memory, as by her wonderful 
execution. She played fugues, studies, and fantasias, by 
various masters, all by heart, and all equally well. She played 
any fugue of Bach that the company present thought proper 
to demand, and evidently knows them all. Chopin and hls 
followers are equally at her command. You will be pleased to 


*hear that your friend Charles Hallé, the pianist, has at length 


turned his attention to composition. Four romances, without 
words, just produced, will soon be published. They are very 


| melodious and admirably written—their style has a smack of 


Chopin, a taste of Mendelssohn, a hint of Beethoven, and a 
strong tincture of originality. Nothing could have given me 


| greater pleasure than this sudden resolution on the part of one 


of the most deservedly celebrated pianists in Paris, who has too 
much enthusiasm for the best music not to compose well him- 
self. Duprez is singing at the opera with undiminished favor, 
if with somewhat diminished powers. At the third concert of 


| the Gazette Musicale, a Mons. Billet made considerable sen- 


sation as a pianist. H.R.H. the Prince of Hanover, has 
transmitted to Hector Berlioz a splendid gold medal, with the 
inscription nec aspera terrent, in return for the pleasure he 
received in reading the Voyage Musicale en Allemagne et en 
Italie. Liszt has written to me from Lisbon, recounting his 
successes with much delight. He proceeds thence to Gibral- 
tar, thence to Alicant and Malaga, aud lastly to Barcelona. 
He plays on French pianos, manufactured by Boisselot, of 
Marseilles. Salvi, the tenor, writes from Moscow, where he 
has met with great success. Ho will visit Hambourg, Be lin, 
and London, during the spring and summer, and about Ccto- 
ber, will adjourn to St. Petersburgh, where he is engaged to 
supply the place of Rubini, who has determined on retiring 
from public life. You are mistaken when you assert that 
Tamburini and Viardot Garcia are to be at your Italian opera 
next season. You will have Fornasari and Rossi Caccia—and 
four celebrated danseuses—Cerrito, Lucile Grahn, Carlotta 
Grisi, and Taglioni. Adieu, till next week. 


Your's, &c, M. M. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Exeter Hatit.— The Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus on Thursday evening, to a crowded 
audience. Though containing many splendid choruses and 
some good songs, this oratorio is far inferior in general interest 
to the greater efforts of the master. The abundance of tri- 
vial insipidities, in the guise of characterless recitatives and 
airs, which have no charm whatever to musical ears, renders 
the task of hearing out the work from beginning to end one of 
no ordinary irksomeness. Such deep pathos, however, as is 
evinced in the opening chorus “ Mourn ye afflicted,” and such 
sublime dramatic power as is declared in “ Fallen is the foe,” 
(not to particularize other choruses of scarcely inferior power) 
would repay all the tedium endured while listening to the vocal 
solos. The performances of the choir were highly to be com- 
mended—though, of course, the infrequency of rehearsal, in 
comparison with more popular works by the master, renders 
the perfect interpretation of the Judas Maccabeus, for the 
present, unlikely. The band were at home, but the additional 
accompaniments muddled instead of strengthening the instru- 
mentation. The vocalists were Madame Caradori, Miss 
Poulter, Messrs. Manvers, Leffler, and Lockey. Miss Poulter 
made her first public appearance on the occasion, and met with 
entire success, She is a very young artist, daughter of one of 
the oldest and most zealous members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, who placed her in the Royal Academy of Music, in 
which institution she gained the king’s scholarship for this year, 
after one of the most severe competitions on record in the es- 
tablishment. Miss Poulter’s voice is a mezzo soprano of very 
sweet quality and efficient compass. She has evidently a pure 
style of delivery, which manifested itself in spite of a very 
allowable nervousness on such an occasion, and before so vast 
an assembly. She supported Madame Caradori very efficiently 
in three duets, and in her own recit. and air, ‘* Wise men flat-4 
tering,” sang so unaffectedly and well as to elicit unanimous 
applause. The press speak very kindly of Miss Poulter, and 
in terms of eulogy of which she is by no means undeserving. 
We are sure that she will prove a valuable addition to the 
ranks of the society's vocal forcee—and perhaps may ultimately 
supply the place of a distinguished and popular vocalist whom, 
report says, we are very soon to lose. The Judas Maccabeus 
will be repeated at the next performance of the society. 


Mr. Witson.—Our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Wilson, after a most successful tour “ frae Maidenkirk to John 
o’ Groat’s,” is to resume his evenings at the Music Hall, Store 
Street, on Monday next, when, as the programme is filled with 
old favourites, there will no doubt be a plentiful gathering of 
his friends. 


Mr. TEMPLETON gave several concerts in Dublin, with 
great success, during the last month. 


Mop.e. Maria, one of the most agreeable dancers of the 
Academie Royale, made her debut, at Drury Lane Theatre, in 
the new ballet of the Danaides, which, though got up with 
great splendor, has not proved successful. 


MADEMOISELLE ScH oss, one of the most celebrated con- 
cert singers of Germany, has arrived in London. Mendelssohn, 
in several letters of introduction, speaks of that lady’s talent in 
the highest terms. Mademoiselle Schloss will make her debut 
at Madame Dulcken’s next soirée musicale. 


Norwicu FestivAL.—The committee of the Norfolk and 
Norwich triennial musical festival have decided, that the first 


Puituarmonic Socrety.—The first concert is fixed for 
March 31. Report speaks of M. Habeneck as conductor for 
the season. Query—will it be with fiddle-stick or baton ? 


Mr. Henry Farmer, of Nottingham, has gained the first 
prize for a glee, given by the Nottingham Anacreontic Society, 
The decision of the judges was unanimous. 


Mr. RAnsForp’s entertainment on the Gipsey Character 
proceeds with decided success, at the Store Street Rooms, on 
Thursday evenings. We shall be enabled to attend this even- 
ing—but have hitherto been unavoidably deterred. 


ExTRAORDINARY Event.—( From a Correspondent. )— 
On Wednesday evening last, Mr. Bunn attended a rehearsal 
of the choir of the synagogue, Gt. St. Helen’s, which 
is under the direction of Mr. Louis Leo, the well known ar- 
ranger of the “ Hebrew Melodies.” Amongst the pieces per- 
formed were some very clever compositions of the director, 
somewhat in the style of madrigals, although partaking more of 
the sacred character, and also one of the ancient chaunts. Mr. 
Bunn and the ladies who were with him expressed the highest 
satisfaction at the performance and the composition, and also 
presented the gentleman with admissions for his theatre. 


PROFESSIONAL REMUNERATION.—(From the Dramatic 
and Musical Review.)—A correspondent informs us that the 
concert to which Mr. Crouch referred, as not remunerating the 
professionals engaged, was got up for the benefit of the dis- 
tressed needlewomen, “ The intention of the committee, ” says 
our correspondent, “ was most laudable, but their management 
was miserable ; the result was such a failure, that, under other 
circumstances, it would have cast a reflection upon our national 
character.” The performers engaged were at least entitled to 
a notification of the reasons which prevented the fulfilment of 
their engagements ; but, as our correspondent considerately 
p remarks, this want of courtesy may be looked over in conside- 
ration of the benevolent object in view, which failed only from 
sheer mismanagement. 

(The following letter, received by us, at the time alluded to, 
which for reasons now forgotten we did not think it expedient 
to publish, may perhaps throw some light upon the matter :— 


To the Editor of the Musical World, 
Gerrard Street, April 30th, 1844, 
Mr. Editor, 

One of the most unfortunate speculations in musical annals took 
place at Covent Garden Theatre last Friday evening. When seven 
o'clock arrived, the time ed for « ing the concert, there 
were not fifty persons in the pit, and the rest of the theatre was equally 
empty. It seems unaccountable that any set of men, apparently without 
the least influence, should have undertaken such a large and expensive 
performance, relying entirely on the kind wishes of the public towards 
the “distressed needlewomen.” The vocalists comprised Madame F. 
Lablache, Miss Romer, Miss Lucombe, Miss Ellen Lyon, Miss Lang, 
Miss Poole, and the Misses Flower. Messrs. Leffler, Crouch, Edney, 
and Signor F’. Lablache, to which eminent professors, Madame Dulcken, 
Messrs. Moscheles, Benedict, Parish Alvars, and Ernst lent their aid, and 
yet with all this combination of talent the concert was a spiritless affair. 
A thin audience depresses all, there is no fervor of applause to encourage 
the artist in his progress, and to make bad worse Miss Sara Flower, who 
had promised to sing and allowed her name to be placed in the pro- 
gramme for four pieces, accepted an engagement at the Mile End concert. 
She came and sang “ I come to thee Savoy,” then went away and promise1 
to return to sing her three other pieces in the second part. Howevershe 
never appeared again, and after much delay, during the second part, Miss 
Romer volunteered an additional song. The trio “ My lady the Coun- 
tess ” was omitted, and Miss Flower who had been waiting all the evening 
for her sister’s return, to sing the duet, “I know a bank,” prevailed on 
Miss Ellen Lyon to sing it. Thus a duet was sung by parties who had 
never snng a duet together, until they came before the public on that 
evening. The duet went very respectably—but.such performances, with- 
out a previous rehearsal, ought never to be permitted before an audience, 

Your obedient servant, 








concert shall take place on Tuesday the 16th of September. 


A FRienp, 
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MetopisTs.—The first meeting of this social club, was 
held on January 23rd, at the Freemason’s Tavern. B. B. 
Cobbett, Esq. F.A.S. in the chair. Numerous glees, songs, 
&c. were sung by Messrs. Horn, T. Cooke, C. Taylor, Francis, 
Gear, King, E. Taylor, Parry, Terrail, Foord, Moxley, Haw- 
kins, &c. &c. Mr. E. Roberts performed a Welsh air on the 
triple stringed harp, which was loudly applauded. Mr. G. 
Cooke played a solo on the dboe, accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Mr. W. H. Holmes, who, in the course of the even- 
ing, played a capriceio of his own, introducing some popular 
Scotch and Irish airs, in the most most masterly manner, and 
elicited rapturous applause from the professionals and amateurs 
present. Sir Andrew Barnard was elected a vice-president ; 
and the chairman announced that the Duke of Cambridge 
would preside at a future meeting, when the prize offered by 
His Royal Highness, for the best convivial duet, will be 
awarded. Mr. R. Addison, of Regent Street, was elected 
treasurer of the club, and Mr. Parry honorary secretary for 
the fifteenth time. There are four candidates for the royal 
prize. ' 


BrauHa\M, the vocalist, commenced his public career in June, 
1787, when ten years old; Signor Dragonetti began his Lon- 
don career in 1794, 


Liverroot.—Dr. S. S. Wesley, of Leeds, has been ap- 
pointed to preside over the erection of the new organ for the 
Philharmonic Society, which is intended to be the largest in 
Europe ;—under such superintendance its erection cannot be 
otherwise than admirably conducted. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Loncuurst—Mr. ScarsorovcH—Mr. Ferrari—Mr. JEwson 
—Mr. Bracksurn — Mr. Bates — Mr. J. B. CuatTErRToN — 
Mr. Moses—Mr. Battey—Mr. Saicxrte—Mr. C. Kirrz—Mr. 
Sotomon — Mr. LampetTH—Mr. Grasam—Mr. Winpdsorn—Mnr. 
Binrietp —Mr. Treakett—Mr. StamstrEEtTT—Mr. Picotr— 
Mr. Megers—Mr. Stiums—Mr. Marspen —Mr. Warp—Mnr. ANGEL 
—Mar. Lron—Mnr. CarteE—received with thanks. Mr. G. VickERs— 
The Musicat Wortp shall be sent as desired. J. L. (Theobald’s Road) 
will see his article inserted; the MS. will be returned to him as he 
requested. Mr. H. Farmern—received; shall be attended to forthwith 
Mr. Distin— We shall be glad to insert his reply. Mr. J. F. Kurrz— 
regularly on Friday ; we have not lately attended the counsel meetings he 
alludes to, but merely through engagements elsewhere. Mn. LONGHURST 
ts too modest ; we ider his anth quite worthy the attention of a 
musical journal ; we shall be most grateful for the promised intelligence 
about music in Canterbury. Mr. ArtHur WALLBRIDGE—We shall be 
most happy to hear as often as practicable from so ingenious an author. 
Mr. W. F. Gittespre—TZhe Musicat Wortp shall be sent as desired. 
If our correspondent will transmit us the Nos. 1, 2, of Vol. 17, they shall 
be credited to his account, and we shall feel greatly obliged. Mr. W. J. 








Mr. J. Distin—nezt time. Mr. VENua—with great pleasure in our 
next number. NatuRat.—The address of the Proprietor of the Eolian 
attachment is No. 37, Howland Street, Tottenham Court Road. Mr. 
MoLinEux—We thought the Musical World had been sent according to 
order ; it must have been misdirected. Mr. Venua—Mr. HarrEDAN— 
received with thanks. 








Avbertisements. 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS 
Will be resumed on 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10, 1845, 
At Eight o’Clock, in the MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, Bedford Square. 
The selection from the 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND 


On the opening night will comprise many old favourites, and some that it is hoped 
may become so. 
PIANOFORTE—MR., LAND. 
The Programme may be had at the Music Shops, and at the Musical Hall. Reserved 
Seats, 2s. 6d.; Second Seats, 2s.; Private Boxes, 15s. and £1. 





MR. CARTE 


Begs to announce that his FIRST CONCERT this Season at the BRIDGE HOUSE 
HOTEL, LONDON BRIDGE, will take place on 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20th, 1845. 


VOCALISTS : 
MISS ELIZA BIRCH. 

MR. WETHERBEE (from America). 

MR. JOHN PARRY. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS : 
Pianoforte—M. THALBERG. Boehm Flute—MR. CARTE. 


MISS DOLBY. 
MR. CALKIN. 





CROSBY HALL LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

HENRY RUSSELL, 
(From America) will give his 

VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 

ON FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY THE 71H, 1845, 


Commencing at Eight o’Clock, at the above Hall, when he will sing—“ I'm afloat,” 
“Dream of the Reveller,” “Newfoundlaid Dog,” “Tubal Cain,” “The Maniac,” 
“Tis now the dead of night,” “The Boatman of the Ohio,” “The ship on fire,” 
“ Our .native song, our native song,” “The Gambler’s Wife,”’ “Let’s be gay,” 
“Come along, my darling.” 
KIRKMAN AND SONS’ FONDA PIANOFORTE 
Will be used on this occasion. 

Tickets 2s. each, to be had of the Secretary, at the Institution; and of Messrs. 

Keith and Prowse, Cheapside. 





THE GIPSIES!! 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
MR. RANSFORD 
Has the honor of informing the Public that he will give his 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CIPSY LIFE & CHARACTER, 
Interspersed with Melodies, assisted by Miss EtteEN Lyon, on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, FEB. 12, 1846, to commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 

Pianoforte Mr. Louis EMANUEL 


PaTerson—ZJi was an oversight. Mr. H. Matcom (Belfast), many 
thanks. Mr. G. J. O. Attman—We fear the songs have been misiaid, 
but shall be most happy to notice them; our modest correspondent thinks 
too lightly of himself. Mr. J. F. Forster—Thanks for good wishes ; 
we shall expect the song as soon as out, and will render it due attention. 
W. G. (St. Patrick Cathedral) next time positively. Mr. J. Harptne, 
ditto ditto. B.J. (Manchester), ditto dittio, Mr. Motingux — The 
M. W. will be sent from Jan. 1, as desired. The subscription for the 
provinces is 16s. per annum—quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly—paid in 
advance. Thanks for our correspondent's polite note. Mr. LEMARE— 
next time. Mr. Georce Vickers—The M. W. shall be sent, as per 
order. Mr. J. ReEvE—received ; thanks for kind expressions, ALPHA 
next time ; by the way, we had to pay Sor his letter, which, with 
submission, is quite contre Mr. C. G. Rowge—we will endeavor 
to be present on the occasion ; but, owing to the pressure of affairs at this 

moment, we cannot i Mr. M. Doventy shall receive early ProcramMe.—Part I. The Land. “Oh! native Music,” (Irish Melody) 
attention. Pu G. i saenuen = received ; the “a shall al ee eae nce ten a lena 
warded as desired. Mr. ALBERT SCHLOSS — many thanks, though we | L©%e- Rey oe? 
never heard of Mr. H——~. Mr. LemarE—we shall be glad of any Lave. "The ‘Bons con's whistle: 
communications on the subject of his letter, which is one of interest. | Story of “The Gri 


Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. each. Private Boxes to hold Six Persons, 
One Guinea each. To be had of Ma. Ransrorp, at his Music Warehouse, Charles 
Street, Soho Square ; and of all the principal Music Sellers. 

Books of the words, and the music of the above melodies, to be had of Mr. Rans- 
ford, as also at the door of the rooms. 





QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MR. LOVER 
Will have the honour of presenting a SUCCESSION OF NOVELTIES at his 


IRISH EVENINGS 


In the Queen’s Concert Room, Hanover Square, EVERY MONDAY throughont the 
season. On Monpay, Fes. i0, 1845, Mr. Lover will repeat his new entertainment o7 
“PADDY BY LAND AND SEA,” 

With appropriate songs, and his own original STORY OF THE GRIDIRON. 


"s ral A 
’s whistle.” “ What ean 9 ahee - new) Lover. 
”” A few words in conclusion, and a favorite final song. 
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Blagrove’s Concert Rooms, 71, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
MISS ELLEN LYON AND MISS ELIZA M. LYON 


Have the honor to announce that their 


FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE, 


Will take place on MONDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 10, 1845. The Concert will 
commence at half-past Eight o’clock precisely, with Haydn’s Favorite Quartet in G, 
by Messrs. Blagrove, R. Blagrove, Lyon, and H. Banister. Conductor, Mr. Davison. 
Vocalists—Miss Sara Flower, Miss Lockey, Miss Eliza M. Lyon, and Miss Ellen 
Lyon, who will sing the celebrated “ Gipsy Bride,’ (from Mr. Ransford’s Popular 
Entertainment of “ The Gipsies”) composed expressly for her by Mr. 8. Glover, 
Mr. Wrighton, and Mr. Ransford. Solos—Violin, Mr. B ve. Pianoforte, Mr. 
Holmes. Concertina, Mr. R. Blagrove. Tickets 5s.each. Reserved 6s. A 
Family Ticket admitting Three Persons, 10s. Reserved Seats, 13s. To be had at 
the principal Music Shops; and of the Misses Lyon, 22, Nassau Street, Cavendish 
Square. 





MR. THALBERCG 
WILL GIVE AN 
EVENING CONCERT, 
AT THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, ON WEDNESDAY, FEB. 19ra. 
CONDUCTOR, MR. BENEDICT. 
Full Particulars to be had at CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’S, 201, REGENT ST. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
ROBERT ADDISON 


Having become the Patentee of the 
NEW TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE, 


Invented by S. MERCIER, of Paris, begs to inform the Musical Profession 
that this Instrument is now on view at 


ADDISON AND HODSON’S MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
210, REGENT STREET. 





THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 


Approved of by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti. 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Com rs and Professors of Music in England 
and on the Continent; and adopted at the Royal Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments. 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 
SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK, 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


4 Letter from Madame Louise Dulcken, Pianist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
London, Nov. 8th, 1842. 
Sir,—The Chirogymnast must be of great utility to young performers, and I 
compliment you on your invention, and can assure you, at the same time, that I 
shall have great pleasure in recommending it to all my pupils. I am, &c., 
UISE DULCKEN, 
Pianist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Str,—Though I am a declared enemy to all sorts of Charlatanerie, 1 cannot 
refrain from recognising the merit and usefulness of your invention. I think that 
by the use of the Chirogymnast the most advantageous result may be obtained by 
extending the hand and fingers, and particularly by making the third finger of 
equal strength with the others. I promise you that my pupils shall exercise on this 
instrument, and shall consider it a pleasure and a duty in stating the results I may 
obtain by means of the Chir: I am, Sir, &c., &e., 

LOUISE FARENC, 
Pianist at the Conservatoire de Musique, Paris. 


A Letter from Madame Elise Jupin, Pianist. 

Sr1r,—I have examined with the greatest interest your Chiro, 3 itis an in. 
vention which cannot fail of succeeding in the musical world. It is of incontestable 
advantage in developing the extension of the hand and fingers. By the exercises 
pointed out in your method, the result obtained must be a good and powerful finger. 
I shall take the first opportunity of making all my pupils practice upon the Chiro. 
gymnast, fully convinced that they will derive the greatest possible alves! e from 
it. I remain, Sir, &c. ELISE JUPIN, 

(To be Continued.) 


TO MUSIC SOCIETIES AND THE PROFESSION. 
J. HILL, 93, DEAN STREET, SOHO, 
Ten doors from Oxford Street, respectfully gives notice, that he is 
DISPOSING OF HIS VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL MUSIC, 


At very low prices, consisiing of Oratorios, Masses, Symphonies, Overtures, Quad- 
rilles, and Waltzes; and Orchestral Accompaniments to Songs, Duets, Glees, 
Choruses, &c. Likewise a quantity of separate parts, suitable to make up complete 
sets. Letters by post immediately attended to. 








M. JULES DE GLIMES, 
Professor of Singing, 


Has the honour to announce that his 
LADIES’ CLASSES FOR SINGING, 


And individual practice of vocal music, have commenced for the third season, and 
continue to take place, as usual, twice a week, at 106, New Bond Street. 


M. Jules de Glimes also gives Private Lessons. 
Every information may be ob anp Cock’s Music WaREHOUsE, 


tained at LEADER 
63, New Bond 8t., corner of Brook St., of whom Subscription Cards may be procured. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that his work on the ART of SINGING, 
adapted with alterations and additions rok THE BA8s VOICE, is now ready, and may 
be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his Residence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street, and of all the 
principal music sellers. 





TO AMATEURS, VOCALISTS, AND OTHERS 


MR. F. NICHOLLS CROUCH 


ing been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a Society for the purpose of 

singing Masses, Glees, and tt informs the lovers of classical music, that he is 

now ert Musical Club for that purpose, to be held at his chambers, 75, 

Great Titchfield Street, every Wednesday evening, commencing at seven o'clock, 

ooneieting at eleven. Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Quarter, paid 
vance. 

Mr. Crouch continues to give Lessons in Singing and Declamation for the 8: or 
Concert Room, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, from nine till five o’clock. 
Vacancies for a Tenor, an Alto, and some Trebles (Boys). 

Applications stating age and Qualification, to be sent, post-paid, directed Portland 
Chambers, 76, Great Titchfield Street. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


The best specific for Coughs, and all Affections of the Throat.—‘ We have received 
several recommendations, amongst the rest, two from Clergymen, of the Stolberg 
Lozenge. We did, in a recent number, ourselyes recommend them as the best 
specific for clearing the voice that ever came under our notice.”—Editor Dramatic 
and Musical Review, November 26, 1844. To be had of every chemist in the 
kingdom. Wholesale Agent, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 








TO CLERGYMEN, BARRISTERS, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. 


MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 


A DELIGHTFULLY FLAVOURED LOZENGE for the use of those 
Elongated or Relaxed Uvula, Loss of Voice, Tickling and Soreness in the 
Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and for all persons desirous of cultiva’ their 
Voices, as it ensures a good and clear articulation with Strength and Brilliancy. 
Sold in Boxes at Is. 14d. 28. 9d. 40, 6d. & Ils. each, with a mew and increased list of 


92 TESTIMONIALS 


of their Efficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Mr. H. Phillips Madame Gradini | Signo Miss Cubitt 
Mr. Wil Mrs. Keeley iss Vincent 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam rizzi Miss Poole 


Mr. Paul Bedford 
. J. Bennett 
. Manvers Miss Betts 
. W. H. Seguin} Miss E. Lucombe 
. D. W. King | Miss Clara Seyton 
. Barker Miss Fanny Cawse 
Mr. G. Horncastle| Miss Lockey 
Mr. F. N. Crouch | Miss A. Williams 
Mr. G. Stansbury | Miss M. Williams ° A ci.divant Vocalist 
Mr. Parry Miss A. Nunn . " &e. &c. 











MILES DOUGHTY, PHARMACIEN, &c. 
At the Wholesale and Retail Depét, 

No. 7, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—The Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. Boxes forwarded free by post, to any part of the 

nited Kingdom, upon receipt of 1s. 6d. or 3s. 6d, 

OBSERVE THE NAME AND ADDRESS, and also that these Pastilles may 
be taken with as much safety as a peppermint lozenge. All other preparations are 
found highly injurious. 

Wholesale Agents—Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; and Barclay and Sons, 
95, Farringdon Street. 
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THE MUSICAL BIJOU FOR 1845, 
Paice 15s., 18 NOW READY. 
Unique in eb aye of <i Le prgeng this magnificent be ag fae Oe 
Christmas, or Birth-day Cadeau, containin, 
most te HUNDRED CONTRIBUTIONS by the most popular authors and com 
Vocal Duets, Quadrilles, . 


events ofthe year. Its gorgeous 


Russell, Rodwell, Crouch, Nelson, Kni; 
J. W. ey ey others equally popular, figure consp' 
of this ll gy ae . Two writers, 


more than y merit. To conclude, if among all this varie ae 
found to suit every conceivable taste we are very much m' e 

that will sui —— gory the spirit and enterprise 
of the publishers. Pee Morning P Post, Wednesday, Jan, 22. 


Lonpon :—D’ALMAINE & CO., SOHO SQUARE. 








SEQUENTIAL NOTATION. 

Now ready, Demy Quarto, enamelled cover, ornamented in gold, and illustrated with 
five large Lithographic Plates, Price -a-crown, the Seconp Eprr1on of 
THE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSIGAL NOTATION: 

A proposed new method of signifying musical sounds on paper, 

BY ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 

a. 7 clever contrivance to simplify the system of writing music.”—Court 


“ Extremely simple, comprehensive, and ingenious.”—Liverpool Chronicle. 
“it possesses the great sd that the work of simplicity of construction and — in 
reading; and we are satisfied that world could be induced to try it, its 
convenience would insure its beved beg "— The Critic. 

S ye a careful examination of — scheme, we are bound to express our opinion 
that i n the system now in oon. ”— Noncom 
¢ Although prejudice, bigotry, oa pte interest will struggle strenuously and 
in co-operation to exclude the Sequential System from immediate popularity, they 
will not be powerful enough to interrupt, the favor of the discerning and the ucated 
classes of society.”—Fisher’s Colonial Magazine, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. Stationers’ Hall Court. 


JULLIEN’S 
QUADRILLES, VALSES, POLKAS & MAZOURKAS, 
Are now Published for Quadrille Band, in Quatuor, Septuor, § Grand Orchestra, 


M. JULLIEN begs to state, that in reply to numerous enquiries from Amateur 
Societies and of Quadrill 








The English Bouquet Royal; No. 
Polka ; No. 6, The Zampa Quadrile: No. ot The Original Ma- 
zurka ; the other numbers will be :—No. 8, Welsh Quadrille; No. 9, Chimes Qua- 
drille ; No. 10, Post Horn Galop; No. 11, Butterfly Valse ; Jy 12, The Imperial Polka. 

N.B.—By the medium of this Journal, Professors an: ‘4 Amateurs will thus be im- 
mediately in possession of all the Music performed at the Court Balls, and M. 
Jvuuiren’s Concerts, Theatre yy Covent Garden, which until now has only 
reached them many months after its sppearance. 


JULLIEN’S CHIME QUADRILLE 
Will be ready for delivery on Tuxsbay, the 14th, at the Auther’s Office, 3, Maddox 
Street, Bond Street. 





TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 
Just published, Price 10s, 6d., 
A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE BOEHM FLUTE, 


and the closed G keyed Flute, designed for as well as for 
those rrp belie gt ner peppers an analysis of the Boehm Flute, 
and of the aap empath Flute, with a com; between to enable the 
relative merits—by RICHARD CARTE. 
;amen AND HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET. 





ROSSINI'S NEW WORK. 

La Fede, la Speranza, e la Carita, three Choruses for three equal voices. 
VERDI’S NEW OPERA, I DUE FOSCARI. 
MERCADANTE’S OPERA BUFFA, LEONORA. 
DONIZETTI’S OPERA, MARIA DE ROHAN. 
THALBERG’S NEW GRAND SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, Op. 56, 
CRAMER'S PRELUDES AND SONATINAS 
For the pianoforte, in which are introduced national airs and subjects from classical 
authors, fingered for the use of pupils, in three books at 3s. 6d. each. No work has 
yet been offered to the public so well adapted to produce an early and simultaneous 

development of taste and execution in young pupils as the above. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 
CRAMER’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, price 10s. 6d. 
BALFE’S ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


With introductory observations on vocal tuition. Third edition, price 12s. 
BENNETT’S VOCALIST’S GUIDE, 
Arranged by T. Cooke, price 10s. 6d. 


CRAMER, BEALE, anp CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 


ROYAL MUSIC INSTITUTION, 


No. 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 
(Late the Mansion of the Dowager Countess of Cork and Orrery.) 


R. COCKS & CO. 
Music Sellers to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, 


Very Pane take leave to inform the Nobility, Gentry, the Musical Profession, 
and the Public, that they have Removed their Establishment to the above spacious 
Premises, and they take the present opportunity to return their sincere and grateful 
thanks for the distinguished patronage they have hitherto enjoyed during the last 
twenty-two years; and earnestly hope to merit its continuance, by strict attention to 
future favours. 
R. Cocks and Co, beg further to direct the attention of their Musical Friends to 
we — List of New Works they have just Published, as well as of others in 
je Fress :— 
Now ready for delivery, for Pee end Penefits, in whole Cloth Boards, Music 
io size. 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, arranged by Joseph Warren .... eecccece 
Handel's Messiah, from Mozart's Score, —- by —_ Bishop «. eeeeects ee 
Hadyn’s Creation, arranged by —_ —— ccccee 
Haydn’s Seasons, by Cle oe 21 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with ‘English [Se Latin Words, arranged ~ Joseph ‘ 
Warren 5 
Tallis’s y AT by ‘John Bishop, ‘Bvo. endheo tn bccecacds enéqeencasesecoces 
Bertini’s Method for the Pianoforte, translated by James Clarke.. ate 
Campagnoli’s Method for the Violin, translated by John Bishop 
Spohr’s Great School for the Violin, ‘translated by John Bishop ... 
IN THE PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 
Paganini’s Method of Playin, the Violin, by Guhr, translated by James Clarke. 
The whole of Rinck’s Organ Works, edited by John Bishop. 
The whole of Mozart’s Pianoforte Works, edited by Czerny. 
The whole of John Sebastian Bach’s Works, edited by Czerny, and corrected 
John Bishop. 
Czerny’s School of Fugue Playing, edited by John Bishop. 
Czerny’s School of Embellishment, by ditto. 
Czerny’s School of Preluding, by ditto 
Boyce, Dr., the whole of his Cathedral Music, newly arranged by Joseph Warren. 





Qonace coco 





PUBLISHED BY J. A. NOVELLO, 69, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


THE 150th PSALM. 
‘“PRAISE YE THE LORD.”’ 
An anthem for soli and chorus, composed for the opening of a new organ, in All 
Saints’ Church, Northampton, by CHARLES M. KORKELL, Organist. 
“The work of an able musician, and well worthy the attention of the lovers of 
ecclesiastical music.” — Chronicle. 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTAOR, Nos. 1 and 2 OF 


SACRED HARMON Y. 

A oe of the most approved psalm and hymn tunes, with chants, &., newly 
harmonized for the organ; to be complete in six numbers, each 
No. one shilling The separate vocal parts, octavo, each No. containing sixteen 
tunes, price three-pence. 

Published by R. BUTLER, 6, Hand Court, High Holborn. 
And d to be had of all mnsic sellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


LJANIMA DE LA DANSE, 
Arranged for the Flute and Piano, by W. FORDE, Nos. 1 to 3. 


No. 1.—The Redowa Polka 
No. 2.—The Opera ditto 
No. 3.—The Cellarius ditto 


ALSO AS TRIOS FOR TWO FLUTES AND PIANO. 


HILL & Co., 3, OLD BOND STREET, (from 28, Regent Street.) 


\ Price, each 3s. 
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A CHOICE SELECTION OF SONGS, 
From the Catalogue of Vocal Music, 
PUBLISHED SOLELY BY T. PROWSE,. 
At his Manufactory for Pianofortes, C. Nicholson's Flutes, Guitars, and every other 
description of Musical Instruments, 
No. 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
SONGS, BY J. CHUMBLEY. Written by 

soe ccrcsececesceccecees J, Chumbley 
cocccccccccccccccevecceccccccs Ditto 
cosecececess Mrs. C. B. Wilson 

_ L. Weaver 
sees W. Ball 


Come wander forth .. 

Hurrah for rosy wine oe.++.-- 

He comes not home ....... 

I own that thou art dear to me..... 

The mountain echoes .. ee > 

The myrtle tree ....... eoccvcccccccccccccccoccevccccccs A Lady 

There is a sadness on thy WOW nus cache ec comes cee ee baakckasaseeae Martin 

The Brigand ... cece voce coccvccccccecosess Ditto 
SONCS, BY E. J. resumed 

Come fill the cup to apt 4 CYES wevceee wed 

Captive’s release... ° 

Do not let us part. 

England’s mariners 

Elfin queen... 

Gipsy child . ° 

Here was my ‘home. 

I wander thro’ the bowers eee 

If gold and jewels e’er be mine . 

Ivy leaf ......+0+ oe 

I am a little gipsy maid 

I love to gaze on the dark blue ‘ es 

I'm king of the forest glade . 

Lov’d minstrel, fare thee well ...+.se0-+++ 

My poor rosette . 

My home is not happy.. 

Oh! the merry days when we were young.........+.+. Miss Byron 

Oh! build me a cot by the coo) flowing waters ........+. “Mrs. C. B. Wilson 

Oh! dinna sing that melting strain.. a from the French of Berenger 

Oh! say you will dwell in my cedar shade.... Miss Byron 

Sing, dance, and sing.. veseeeee From the French of Berenger 

The Outlaw ; or, I’m King of the forest one cecevcccvccccecs an Sy ow 


The mill’s merry sail.. 
cccccceccce Jo Le Hult, Faq. 


. 2 From the French of Berenger 
seccceceeece J. Standert Dalrymple 


see cecerseeeeies 


BO bo BD BO BD BO BO BO 
ccooaccco® 


eeereees 


seeeee 


seeee : Translated ‘from Berenger 
-. Mrs, C. B. Wilson 


See eee ereereceeeesereesoes 


se eeeeeeerees eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


pe' 
The little grey man......... 
The forsaken «..cccecscocceveresececess 
Thy will be done PETTITT TTT . 
While mirth and contentment... :. Translated from the French of Berenger 
soncs, BY CEORCE LINLEY. 


BO bo BO BO BS BO BO bo BO bo bO BO DO DO PO BO BO BO BO DO BO BD BD BO BO OD BO DO 
oooaooaocoooooooacococooooocso 


Cheer thee, Mary . 

Girl of Athlone . oe ° 

Like yon clear and tranquil TIVET wcccccccvccccces 

Oh! why should we strew o’er _ — ceccceccesccceccecs 

Patrick has left me .... 

Song of the wood nymph. 

The bracelet and the cross of gold 

Welcome, rosy May, with flute accompaniment . 

Ditto, without flute accompaniment......+0...++. 
SONCS, sed A. LEE. 

Bonnie Mary Gray csccsecccerecccscecscessseceers 

Forest flowers 

Go cull your roses ....0++s+00% sooeee 

Merry gondolier 

Pretty star of the morning, answer to pretty ‘star ‘of ae night « ° 

Shall I tell you whom I love! .... coccccceses A, Lee 

Were her tresses angel gold ........++.++- .. Sir Waiter Raleigh 

SONCS, BY CLEMENT WHITE. 
+» L, H. Cove, = 


sense eee eemeeeeeseeeses 


bo CO bo DS DO WO DO DD 
eoocooocoec/oo 


A. Lee 
Miss J. Elliott 
Lee 


ee eee rereeeeseens 


BO BD BO BO BO bo 8D 
eoooooo 


All lovely and bright 
Come, come with me 
How dear to me my native vale.. ee Voes sb sneee seer iene 
I’m merry, yet I’m sad . . ++eee+ Desmond Ryan, Esq. 
I never have mentioned SSG seertesoescweessangpeel Plunkett, Esq. 
Kind, endearing, Rosabelle ..+...+.sseeceesesesceseceee Je J. Stafford, Esq. 
Love's souvenir .. cedovece coccccccvccccece veeeee Percy Farren, Esq. 
Love’s trial ........+- Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
Mary A‘Roon .....«.- . - Desmond Ryan, Esq. 
She threw back her clustering ringiets of jet .. coceceseccess L, H. Cove, Esq. 
oe ccecccvccecs eo ccccee John Brougham, Esq. 
erecccccccceeee = Ryan, Esq. 
There is a grief when = la Start.. eee. . L. H. Cove, Esq. 
The merry mountain child . W. H. 
When I gave you the heart that you said you lov" 'd dearly ...... 
Yoyng love in a frolicsome humour one day ....... oeecees H. Cove, Esq. 
_ My lady’s eye.. cocccsccce Miss E, H. Keating 


_ Published only by T. PROWSE, Music Publisher and General Musical 
Instrument Manufacturer, 13, Hanway Street, London. 


CHARLES NICHOLSON’S FLUTES. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the attention of Prorgssors and 
AmateEvrs to his latest improved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every musician, yet, to the young performer, a word or two may be said with 
propriety respecting them. First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone has always been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority. Third—In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments gre the easiest to perform on, the least exertion with the embouchure 
being required, and the quality of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to 
is one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. Lastly—The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that every performer of any celebrity on the flute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated flautist, Charles 
Nicholson. Those 4¢ mpee who wish to be instructed on the correct principles of 
the above master, can b d to professors by coelyiag at the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD 8T. 


The rhine-rafter..... 
The beautifal maid of ‘the dale 


seeeecees 


BO BD BO BO BO BO PO be OO BO BO PO BO DO OD DO 
eocoooooococoecec|c|co 


eee eee. ee te eseeereees 








MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 1845. 
A MUSIC BOOK OF BEAUTY, 


FOR THE QUEEN’S BOUDOIR, 


EDITED BY CHARLES JEFFERYS. 


Please te not fra Plam-pu Snape gl They bring with them visions of 
@ pleasant time not far off. Plum and a merry country 
dance and blind man’s buff, and all ti the agree az auxiliaries of the most comfortable 
season of the English year— the delightful jollities with which we fete the departure of 
the old year, as of an ancient and cherished friend—are t; plainly on the face of 


them. We love to look upon their gau 8, Se bee been 
e through their, but too often, 


dy 
such — of promise—we love no less to 
empty interiors, answering us good-naturedly with a smile redolent of nothing. But 


the whole matter is a pleasant jest and should be welcomed with open arms by all 
a love a show of happiness it comes but “once a year.” A true Lad 
enjoys a pantomime—a fact pleasantly memorialized by Leigh Hunt, in one of the 
le papers of his “ Indicator’’—-and why should we not equally enter into the 
= of an annual? It means nothing—it is nothing—it ought to be nothing but a 
of the time, an emblazoned record of an annual merriment To those who do 
my side with us, we recommend a perusal of the works of the most natural and 
humanising of England’s poets, who have often and clearly demonstrated, that not to 
be happy thoughtless, not to have a heart full of love and welcome for everything 
and nothing at the “ Christmas time,” indicates strongly a want of heart 
altogether. ‘ The Boo! Beauty for the Queen’s Boudoir,” is annually one of the 
pearls of its merry tzibe-—and its contributions to the leisure time of 1845, are no less 
than ever attractive. Its covering and embellishments—its emblazoning, its litho- 
graping, and what not—are of a splendour which at once dazzles the eye, and leads 
the understanding, in chains, to offer at its shrine. The pencil of the 


d to more tage. It isno 
srt in spite of hr nnn and tinsel 
he fairly converts the most trivial mate: worthy 
gazers. His “‘Evening at Naples,” “ Reconciliation,” and his % MaN 
master-pieces in their way. Nor is he slightly indebted to the careful press of 
Hanhart, who in the department of musico-annual is 
without a rival. The musical ge or this year, in a great measure, scoff — 
our i it of Some of the vocal and instrumental, 
really charming. A divertissement, “ An fete ay in Faber me by Charles Glover, is 
full of Italian feeling—the tarantella is as good oben of its kind. Some 
polkas, and a cavatina, ‘Merry is the Greanwood.” by 8 by Step Glove, a are also well 
worthy mention. A vocal duet, “ We werechildren 

sentiment have oo 


(a classical name for an album), to which words full 
wedded Se Ryan, is an exquisite morceau, instinct 

Besides these we may notice a pretty ty bailed, * The ‘dow 
catching style ; a very Le wesy eae 











musician-like harmony. 
and her Child,” by Edward Loder, in his most 
“ Flow Rio Verde,” by Thomas 

“ The Song of the Past,” writtenand 

editor of the annual ; s eee Quadrille, by 


nlit ocean ; 
caubleuaatical ‘nomenclature of “La Rose; 


g' 
valuable Christmas present for any young may 
any young gentleman who may feel inclined to make an offer.” — Morning 


C. JEFFERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 





A GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens in 1843, 
By J. COHAN, (Pupil of Ries.) 


“ The effect of this morceau, in the hands of a pianist like the composer, must be 
ent, , warlike, and excitive: we recommend it to every lover of music.”— Musical 
raminer. 
“ An extraordinary musical effort, full of ——, and replete with colour and 
incident as a battle piece, by Horace Vernet.” —£: 
** This martial Fantasia will have great success with musicians who wish an incen- 
oe to poe the triumphant march alone will ensure its popularity.’'—Cowrt 
ourna 
“ This is the highest order of musical composition, sufficient to stamp Mr. Cohan 
an artist of very superior capabilities.”—Age and Argus. 
“ A very elaborate composition, treated throughout 5 with much taste,—a pleasing 
lesson for advanced pupils.””—Court 
“Being not slightly gifted with fancy, Mr. Cohan has made good use of such 
musical ideas as were likely to be suggested by his subject.” —M. Post. 
“The genius of the composer has succeeded in overcoming every difficulty, investing 
his subject with a reality and coherency that prove him a perfect master of his divine 


art.”’—Observer. 
Also, 
RONDO BRILLANTE. 

“ Mr. Cohan has chiefly availed himself of noble and ive ) Recenaaie, and we 
observe a propensity to the study of the old masters.””— Morning P. 

“This is more facile than the generality of Mr. Cohan’s prs een Tt is bril- 
liant and lies well for the fingers—simple and clear, and A desideratam in 
these fantasia times) every thing is in its roe. "= Musical We 

“ Another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant compositions, in which the claseival 
character of the school to which he Salone is maintained.” —Sun. 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author’s residence, 26, Soho Square, 
where he gives private lessons on the violin or pianoforte (with and without the 
violin accompaniment). Mr. pare nae attends at the residcnces of his pupils. 


In the press,) 
A new “GRAND MORCEAU: " "for e pianoforte, by the same composer. 





London :—Printed by George a of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
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said; and Published by George Purkess, at the ‘“‘ Musical World’ Office, 60, Dean 
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